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GHE material embodied in this set of papers has been gathered by the author at various times during the 

past five years, the greater portion of it on voyages which he has made as a seafaring man on purpose to 
secure the information here recorded. As a member of the crew on ships of several nations he has traversed 
many thousands of miles of the high seas and has lived afloat and in port the full life of the man of the sea of 
this day and time. These studies are portraits of comrades in the foc'sle, in the ship's galley, along the docks 
or in sailors’ boarding houses of half the ports of Europe and America. The information is personal and ac- 
curate. Where unpleasant things must, in truth, be said of men, ships’ regimes and corporations, the identities 
Of individuals, ships and companies are cloaked in such a manner as to allow the criticism to be direct enough 
Jor it to do the good intended. This first article, in the May number of this magazine, described Life on a Liner. 
A third paper will deal with a sailor's life on cargo boats and coastwise freighters—The Editors. 


LIFE ASHORE 


,EASONED and initiated 
by my _ trans-Atlantic 
voyage on the Palatia,* 
after a short rest on 
German soil as an or- 
dinary tourist, I again 
took up my studies of 
the seafarer's life with 
a zest that the memory 
of previous hardships 
could not lessen. I said 
farewell to my friends 
one day, drove to the 
foot of Biederstrasse, bought a wharfin- 
ger’s cap, some heavy shoes and a blouse 
and jersey at a sailor’s second-hand 
store, paid my bill at the hotel, arranged 
for the care of my baggage, and shortly 
after noon presented myself for work on 
the Dalman quai. 

A number of cargo-boats were along- 
side. Oneof them, a Hull boat, taking 
on freight, and as there seemed to bea 
shortage of help I walked up to the 
man who I surmised was the guaz kapt- 
tan, and pulling off my blouse as I ap- 

* See LESLIF’'S MONTHLY for May, 1903. 


proached, said in the best Nord Deutsche 
I could call to mind :— 

‘‘ Where do / go?” 

“Eh? Where do you go? Where 
you come from?” 

That is really a funny joke in Ger- 
man, and the fat deck-boss laughed im- 
moderately, but suddenly checked him- 
self and, measuring me with a glance, 
said :— 

‘* You are in the wrong place, but the 
man that hired you will lose you, for I 
need you myself. What’s your name?’’ 

‘Karl Ritter,” I answered, giving 
the first thing in my mind, for I had 
learned that my own name attracted un- 
pleasant attention in Germany for rea- 
sons that students of Prussian history 
will understand. 

‘* Very well, get one of those trucks 
and get in line.’’ 

I made haste to lay hand to one of the 
clumsy but staunchly-made hand trucks 
and was soon one of a dozen men truck- 
ing cases of toys, to judge from the 
labels, from the place where they had 
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been unloaded from the vans to the door 
at the side of the sheds where there was 
a broad oak skid leaned at a sharp angle 
against the ship’s side. Three ropes 


formed a cradle in which rested five 


cases at every load. When I or some 
other man had trucked to this point 
enough cases for a load the ropes were 
caught up around them and in the loop 
at the top a hook was inserted which 
was rove into the end of a cable that 
ran through a block on the end of a 
boom. The cable ran through another 
block to the spool on one end of the 
donkey engine on the forward deck of 
the ship, which wound up the cable lift- 
ing the load aboard. 

Just as the cries which serve to guide 
the men on dock and deck and in the hold 
are the same the world over, so the sig- 
nals—for this method of taking cargo 
aboard—are the same in every part of 
the world. 

Luckily I had gathered before this 
from conversation and _ observation 
enough of stevedores’ lingo and work- 
ing methods to do my share properly. 


A young chap in my gang chanced to. 


say a few words to ime and we conversed 
in snatches for the rest of the day. I 
found he was a Swede, Yon Olesen by 
name, and had been for three years a 
seaman on the yacht of a Spanish noble- 
man, so that he spoke Spanish very 
well. We contrived to chat in frag- 
mentary English, German and Spanish, 
and when I told him I had no board- 
ing-house he offered to take me to the 
one in which he lived. This offer I was 
well pleased to accept, for it gave me 
chances tor close range observation of 
this phase of the seafarer’s life. 

A clock in a gabled tower beyond the 
bridge which led to the quay over an 
arm of the Elbe pointed to 5.45 when 
a little tug came poking its nose around 
the bow of the ship, blew a hoarse blast, 
and drew into the dock. The ship’s 
whistle answered. Other whistles were 
blowing on land and river. There were 
glad cries on every hand and all men 
dropped their tasks. The day’s work 
was ended. 

Yon snatched up his blouse and din- 
ner-box and led me into the crowd that 
was pouring aboard one of two other 
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tugs which had drawn into the dock. 
Seated in the stern with the wash of the 
waters of the Elbe so near I could dip 
my blistered hands in it I sat and 
wearily watched the panorama of masts, 
funnels, docks and warehouses, beyond 
which loomed the city’s towers and 
spires, reddened by the sunset, slipping 
by as we sped out of the slip and swift- 
ly down stream with a velocity imparted 
by steam, current, tide and wind. 

On every hand hundreds of tugs, 
launches, lighters and row boats were 
puffing, darting or drifting, loaded to 
the gunwales with the thousands of 
rivermen of Hamburg homeward bound 
by water. 

On we sped. The modern look was 
vanishing from the warehouses of the 
river front and quaint structures with 
water stained foundations succeeded. 
We passed a big liner just in from Santos 
and Rio Janeiro, a great pleasure barge 
in tow of a tug, a brigantine tramp 
under scant sail, barely enough for 
steerage way as she drifted down, 
a Vierland boat poled by an 
aged peasant toiling patiently against 
the current, and so on down the list of 
nearly all kinds of craft the world can 
boast, for Hamburg is a port of wider 
scope in trade than any other in the 
world, though her tonnage is not as 
great as some. More than forty great 
direct lines run out to all corners of the 
globe, and there is nowhere a sea where 
her cargo boats do not poke their noses. 

The vibration of the tug had a semi- 
hypnotizing effect on me since I was so 
weary,and I should have been glad had 
that journey lasted for hours, but all 
too soon, when the great mass of the 
city’s mightier buildings had been lost 
in the gathering gloom, the tug swung 
in to a small quay and landed us at the 
foot of a quaint street running up from 
the river side. 

We had come to St. Pauli, ‘‘ Sonk 
Powly’’ they call it, the Sailor-town 
of Hamburg, lying between the new city 
and the old city of Altoona, which is 
really a suburb on the water front, but 
now included territorially with Hamburg 
proper. For the seafarer there is no 
happier spot on earth, none which he is 
gladder to reach. It is the sailors’ town, 
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Ticklish work for $20 a month, cven when the boat ts tird up to her wharf. 


his very own and under the eye of a 
branch of the Politzet Bureau, just off a 
corner of the great mid thoroughfare, 
the mariner indulges to his surfeiting in 
his shore life pleasures. There it is 
every man to his own bent. If he be 
religious he will find chapels and mis- 
sions, if he be bibulous and convivial 
he will find the best of liquors and com- 
pany, if he is sick and sea-worn there 
are hospitals and retreats, if he be pug- 
nacious he can get a fight in a minute. 


With all the license in St. Pauli there 
is a sort of wholesome openness, regula- 
tion by authorities, freedom from ‘‘graft- 
ing’’ and lack of the atmosphere of 
sailor's resorts in other parts of the 
world which should commend it to 
other governments the world over. The 
sailor will have his fling on shore and 
those who seek his money will help him 
spend it wherever the port, whatever 
the land. Is it not better wisely to 
regulate this than to attempt to sup- 


Even when the sailor opens his ditty bag and puts on his shove clothes, he still 


press it and thereby make certain of 
violation of law? 

Yon led me to a plain, substantial 
looking house just off the street run- 
ning up from the river front, and when 
we were inside my new found friend in 
a loud voice summoned the rotund little 
woman who was the boarding-house 
mistress and told her he had a new 
boarder for her. When I was settled 
I found I hada cubby hole of a room 
at the back of the fourth floor in a rear 
wing of the house. It was furnished 
with a narrow wooden bunk, a chair, a 
basin, ewer and four pegs for clothes. 
Luckily I was alone and it was all as 
clean as a dinner plate. Besides it had 
the incomparable advantage of a view 
commanding the Spielbudenplatz and 
the Referbahn, the life and center of St. 
Pauli. 

When we went down to supper after 
washing up I found that the whole 
house was filled with men who made 
their living from the sea, and though at 
least half of them were Germans the 
others were of all imaginable nation- 
alities, even to a giant Zanzibari who 
wore a gum ring under an O’Hara tur- 
ban. 

The seats for the table were short 


benches, the board had no cloth and 
the service was a knife and spoon at 
each place with a mug for coffee and a 
heavy platter in place of a plate. The 
food was brought on in great dishes 
which were set in the center of the table 
and each man rose and helped himself. 
The principal dish was an alarming 
stew, but it smelled so good and I was 
so hungry I tried it once, and again, 
yea, thrice. 

Through the middle of St. Pauli runs 
a wide street in the center of which isa 
parked way. The right side looking 
north is the Rejerbaln and the left is 
the Spiclbudenplatz. The Referbahn is 
peopled with the usual habitués of sail- 
ors’ resorts. The Spzelbudenplatz isa row 
of concert halls and theaters and on both 
sides are thickly sprinkled cafés, candy 
shops, notion stores and the like. The 
same sort of population inhabits Preter 
Strasse, Marie Strasse, David Strasse 
and Aastanicn (Chesnut) Allee, 

How I longed for just one more hour 
of sleep the next morning, but Yon, who 
had come in to waken me kept at it till 
I was fully aroused. Stiff and sore I 
rose, put on my rough clothes, went 
down to a steaming breakfast of rice 
and peas stewed with salt meat, coffee, 


shows the salt in his make-up as plainly as when he wears his deep sea outfit. 


black bread and curds. Then we were 
off to the quay carrying our dinners 
and were soon steaming up the Elbe in 
a dense fog. 

After my first hour of work I found 
the soreness going away and I was far 
less weary after a whole day’s work than 
I had been at the end of the half day 
previously. 

That night we were paid off and I 
was astonished to receive eight marks. 
I was receiving pay at the rate of five 
marks per day, very high rate for long- 
shoremen in Germany, and the extra fifty 
pfennig must have been thrown in for 
good measure. However, I took it and 
said nothing. 

After supper Yon and one or two 
others of the men who had been paid 
must needs go out where the theater 
bands were playing, the women were 
laughing and singing and the men of 
the sea making merry at their rest. 

It was a mild night and there was no 
cold wind from the ocean. The café 
tables were out in the street and about 
them swarmed as motley a throng as 
any I have ever seen. 

There, gathered at the table which we 
chose was Yon Olesen, the heavy browed 
Swede in his rough blouse and wharfing- 


erscap; Franz Erich, the Hessian, 
portly, broad shouldered and bearded 
like a pard; Bressia, a Syrian girl, 
weighted with her black hair, a shadow 
over her dark oval face and in her black 
sombre eyes that never lifted except 
when she smiled, for Bertha whispered 
that news had but lately come to Bres- 
sia that Kleine Schwartsbaum had been 
lost off Turks Island. Then, other than 
Bertha, who was a Saxon giantess, bare- 
footed, short skirted, arms unsleeved 
and neck revealed except where her 
great mass of yellow hair wreathed 
around it, there was Jesus Morales, a 
thin devil of a Spaniard with black 
brows that met beneath the turban 
dragged forward over his eyes; there 
was Palys, a stolid appearing, plumply 
complacent Muscovite; her fingers were 
covered with real and imitation jewelry 
(in a way that showed it was all one to 
her) and she was listening to protesta- 
tions from Hooray Jack, a Jerseyman, 
who had sailed every sea of the world 
before twenty and wore around his neck 
a crucifix and a deadly hook knife 
dangling together from the same thong; 
there was Lucia, a Savoyard lass, on 
whose auburn hair with its metallic 
sheen sat her native St,Colomban cap 
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of ruched white, while the lids drooped 
low over her deep blue eyes, for she was 
new to the strange wines; there was 
Mal of Hilo, brown and handsome, 
with the chest of an ox and a baritone 
voice that had something of the quality 
of a cello in it; there was Margherita, 
the Neapolitan, who had lived in Paris 
long enough to have caught its atmos- 
phere of the quartiers and was as bril- 
liant in her wits as the diamonds glis- 
tening in her ear-lobes. 

Yon, forgetful of me, drifted away 
with some new friends, and Queen Bess, 
as they called a girl who had been a 
geisha in Japan, an ayah in Rangoon,a 
music hall singer in Sydney, a govern- 
ment agentin Port Said and a restau- 
rant waitress ‘in Boston, strolled about 
with me and told me tales of the people 


A Russian sailor tn the clutches of a“ crimp" in the 
slreets of New York. 
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we met. Minerva could have learned 
wisdom from her. All of the mutations 
of the centuries, governments, arts, 
sciences and tongues have not served to 
alter the human heart one whit. 

After a fortnight’s labor on the docks 
of Hamburg I shipped on a cargo boat 
bound for the Thames, as an oiler, and 
at the end of this voyageturned to other 
pursuits. When there came a lull in 
the gathering of the news of an impend- 
ing war, I laid aside the clothes I had 
been wearing in Fleet street and the 
Mall and one day journeyed through 
Eastcheap by bus and down the Com- 
mercial road by trai, once more to out- 
ward appearances a sailor. 

As I got down at a shipping office 
beginning my hunt for a ship, I met a 
burly Irishman coming out. He was 
drunk enough to be frantic for more. 

‘‘Qi, matey, fer the sake of me sowl, 
split a tanner wid us for a wettin’.’’ 

I had the ‘‘tanner’’ to spare and we 
made haste to a nearby ‘‘pub’’ where I 
encountered a boisterous crowd of his 
familiars, among them a crafty-faced 
middle aged Scotchwoman, who edged 
around my way as soon as we came in 
and engaged mein conversation, sprinkl- 
ing her remarks with broad observa- 
tions calculated to set my vanity on a 
pinnacle. Soon she asked me from 
where I came last and I told her I had 
just paid my way from Hull and was 
looking for work. 

With a kindness that was suspicious, 
she inquired whether I had any money, 
and I lied sadly, saying I had just passed 
my last sixpence over the bar. 

She whirled around so that the crowd 
in the ‘‘ pub’’ could notseeher action and 
from a leather pocket on a belt inside of 
her waist took two shillings and made 
as if to give them to me, keeping hold 
of them while she asked if I would like 
to go to a good boarding-house kept 
by her brother, near the East India 
docks, and he would get me a good 
place on some fine gentleman's yacht 
that would besailingsoon. I answered 
that I would, and then she gave me one 
of the shillings instead of both, and 
before. we left the place she had the 
Irishman in tow as well, though he had 
no idea at all where he was going. 


Tuelve by twelve and twelve men in it. 


This picture was taken by Mr. Brandenburg in a noted ‘‘ crimp” in Cherry Street, New York, 


where he obtained access under pretense of engaging men fora satling yacht. 
appearing in the picture was in charge of the house. 


The servant 
The boarding master returned while a 


second picture was being taken, and endeavored to smash the camera. It was only after a free 
Sight that the author escaped with his plates, one so damaged that it could not be used. 


She led the way for several blocks to 
a cobbled court and through the door 
of a dilapidated house that fronted on 
it. The master gave us two bunks in 
a second floor room. Seeing the drunken 
Irishman and I safe within doors, the 
woman departed and left us alone after 
a whispered conference with her 
‘‘brother,’’ who was a one-eyed old 
villain with great arms on him like an 
ourang-outang. 

Thus far I had come simply out of 
curiosity, and after an inspection of the 
room we were in, in which there were 
six bunks and the one adjoining in 
which there were eight, I concluded I 
was on the inside of a ‘‘ crimp ’’* and 
redoubled my watchfulness. 

For two days I lived in the house 
amid a motley crew of firemen, seaman 
and greasers and contrived to eat the 
stuff put on the dirty oil-cloth covered 
tables and called food. None of the 
men in the place had work, though some 


of them had money, and I saw that as 
long as a man had money he received 
about two hundred per cent better treat- 
ment, and when his money was gone he 
was bundled into the same sort of quar- 
ters as those the Irishman and I occu- 
pied. 

The evening of the second day a 
stranger appeared’ at the house, and 
after a conversation in undertones with 
the boarding-house keeper went away, 
and thereafter I noticed a sort of stir of 
preparation on the part of the old man, 
his ‘‘ sister ’’ and the other people of the 
place. That night I saw the old man 
talking to the Irishman after supper, 
and then to one or two others, and at 
last he came over to me and told me 
that a ship would sail from the other 
side of the river in the morning, and 
that he had secured work for me aboard 
of her. He said the Irishman and sev- 
eral others were going to sign on. 

‘* What sort of work is it? Where 


* The sailor uses the word ‘‘crimp’’ in three ways—as a verb, and to designate both the 


boarding master and his house. 
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is the ship going?’’ I asked him. 

‘* Ai— ai—an’ will ye be questionin’ 
my choice for my good men? An’ 
she’s a neat craft an’ only goin’ around 
to Liverpool.’’ 

I knew he was lying, and so acqui- 
esced. 

That night he provided drink of all 
sorts for the several men whom he had 
picked out till they were in a condition 
that they would have gone anywhere 
and on any ship. I carefully poured 
out my portions and feigned to be in 
the same condition as the rest. 

After midnight the crafty old thief 
led the whole singing, staggering party 
down to the river front, got them ina 
boat, and he and a helper rowed us over 
to the other shore, dropping down some 
distance. We landed abreast of a rotten 
old guano tramp and to her gangway he 
took the party. 

I dropped back inthe group and asked 
the dock-watch, who had come up, where 
the ship was going to. 

‘Out Haustralia way, sommeres.’’ 

The other men were already going 
aboard, and the crimp’s helper was 
passing up the sacks which had been 


filled for us at the house. Then they 
missed me, and the old man came off 
swearing and threatening. As I heard 
him coming I drew from an inner pocket 
five shillings, an abundant compensa- 
tion for the accommodations I had had, 
and picking up an iron rod which lay 
on the dock walked forward and met 
him as he came off. 

“How much doI owe you ?”’ I asked, 
dropping the sailor’s method of speech 
for straight, strong American. 

His surprise at my attitude and speech 
and the fact that I was cold sober pre- 
vented him from answering at once, but 
he collected himself and bellowed :— 

‘*Quid for bed and board, quid for 
fittin’ out, ten bob for hincendiaries, ye 
bloody—’’ and he got back his old 
form as he blustered and swore fright- 
fully. 

Two pound ten (about $12) for two 
days of his hospitality ! 

“Tf you have as much sense as a man 
needs in your thieves’ business you will 
take this five shillings and say no more 
about it !’’ I answered. 

By the light of the dock lamp I could 
see that he grew purple at having been 
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tricked. He turned as if to call his 
helper. I gripped the rod a little tighter, 
and knew if the helper came off I was 
in for a rough time of it. But the old 
man changed his mind and took the 
five shillings, and this mild experience 
illustrates just how nearly I came to 
being skanghaied out of the port of 
London for Australia, just as thousands 
of men have been shanghaied before 
me, just as crimps the world over are 
shipping helpless, ignorant sailors on 
ships that they would not sail on, from 
almost every port of the world. 

The process is everywhere the same. 
Sailors with money fall into the hands 
of women who rob them and turn 
them over to the crimps, or runners, 
who persuade the men to leave the 
ships they are on for better jobs that 
never materialize, and then land them 
in the crimp’s clutches, and once they 
are inside one of these boarding-houses 
they must stay there, if they would 
have food or shelter at all, and when 
the boarding-house keeper finds a ship 
on which sober men will not sign he 
drugs his victims and puts them aboard 
or forces them to go, and reaps his har- 
vest by having got all the money the 
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man had from his last ship and drawing 
from a month to two months’ advance 
on the new one. 

At first glance this international out- 
rage seems to be one which is so bold 
and so atrocious that it could be easily 
suppressed, but no one but the seamen’s 
missionaries and consular agents who 
have been fighting the crimps for fifty 
years know how intricate the system is 
and how inadequate the present laws 
are to bring the malefactors to justice. 

Ship’s officers are compelled to stand 
back and let the crimps have their way; 
if they do not they cannot get crews for 
their vessels and they run the risk of 
their lives by interposing. Murders 
done by crimps are no infrequent oc- 
currence in American ports, and it is the 
shame of the United States that she has 
the worst two ports for crimps in the 
whole world. San Francisco is the 
worst, then New York. Hong Kong 
enjoyed the unenviable distinction of 
first forsometime, but the British govern- 
ment succeeded in breaking it up toa 
great extent there by using the Board of 
Trade plan. 

Cherry street on the lower East Side 
in New York is ost solid row of 
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sailors’ boarding houses of the descrip- 
tion mentioned, and though my own ex- 
perience with crimps is confined to the 
incident related, I have often visited 
these places with sailors who were in 
the clutches of these combination board- 
ing-house-shipping-masters and I know 
the conditions there.* 

There is a system of correspondence 
between the crimps of the large ports by 
which every sail- 
or who owes a 
crimp some 
trumped up bill 
is kept track of 
and the next voy- 
age on which he 
comes into the 
port where the 
crimp who has 
this claim against 
him, has his lair, 
the unfortunate 
sailor is arrested 
on landing and 
before the crimp 
is through with 
him he has lost 
every dollar of 
the pay coming 
to him. 

I have talked 
with hundreds of men who are regularly 
crimped, and they look on crimps as 
one of the certain evils of life. To 
entrap the experienced sailor the crimp 
uses women confederates. 

Some readers will ask why men go to 
sea if the life is so hard and the pay so 
small. Many wise men have pondered 
that question. The boy in the coast- 
wise towns looks out on the sea and 
longs for the time when he can ship. 
The inland lad reads of the deep and 
runs away. Once the voice of the 
waters has called and they have an- 
swered they never forget and always 
come back. I have seen sea wise boys of 
twelve who had been around the world 
and men of seventy-five before the mast. 

The lad who grows up at sea rarely 
ever has a family of his own and if he 
does marry the chances are ten to one 
that that family will become an inci- 
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dent instead of a fixture in his life. 
Still there are thousands and thousands 
of little nests of homes on and near the 
English, Scandanavian, German, French 
and Italian coasts which are maintained 
by wages wrung from the sea. 

The question has often been asked, 
what becomes of the old sailors. Twenty 
per cent of the men on sailing ships to- 
day are over fifty and few of them would 
go on a steamer 
if they could get 
work. There are 
some sixty thou- 
sand in sailor's 
homes and char- 
itable institutions 
and every port is 
thick with dock 
watchmen, long- 
shoremen,  cart- 
ers, storekeepers, 
saloonkeepers, 
ferry tenders, etc., 
who have been 
sailors and love 
to linger where 
they see the ships 
come in. Oilers 
become _ station- 
ary engineers, 
firemen become 
stokers on land, stewards change into 
waiters, butlers, etc. The rest are the 
many the sea claims for its own. 

Among the friends I made at a tidy 
little sailor’s boarding house in Oxford 
street, were sonie American line stew- 
ards with dishonorable discharges, loaf- 
ing about Wall’s agency, an amphibious 
place that supplied steward’s and cook’s 
help for the sea and butler’s staffs for 
the land. 

One day twenty of us were gathered 
in the waiting-room pitching rope rings 
at a hook board, when Wall, a red 
bearded man who had played a promi- 
nent part in the capture of the London 
dynamiters, came in and said :— 

“Men, I want you all here to-morrow 
morning at seven o’clock with waiter’s 
outfit, ready to go to Kings Forest to 
serve a luncheon for a gentleman who 
is outside and is coming in to look at 


*Perhaps the most efficient enemy of the crimping system in New York is F. V. Tholen, for- 
merly a Swedish sailor and now assistant superintendent of the Seaman’s Rest at 399 West street. 
In the last twelve months he has secured berths for 1,600 men who had no ship, without charg- 
ing them anything whatsoever. The charity he represents deserves the support_of every, citizen 
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you. Line up. You chaps with no 
shirts, get in the back row.’’ 

The man who wanted so much extra 
help, entered, took a cursory glance, 
nodded his head and went out. 

The next morning we were loaded into 
two picnic wagons and started on the 
long drive. Most of the men were 
English stewards, but there were 
French, Italian, Swiss, German, Hun- 
garian and other nations represented. 

When we reached the spot where the 
marquee was erected, the entire staff 
of help was in a most hilarious mood. 
We set the tables, and dressed in a 
hurry, as it was time for the first guests 
toarrive. Rusty dress coats that hung 
like bags on the wearers, Tuxedos 
tighter than the skin beneath them, 
steward’s jackets, with wide trousers 
predominant, and some vari-colored 
liveries made up the strange assort- 
ment of outfits. A lot of trading of 
clothes, collars, dickeys, even trousers, 
took place, and at last we drew up for 
muster, I at the end of the line as the 
tallest, dressed just as if I were going 
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to the opera, and a little fat Hungarian 
at the other end with a snowy-white 
jacket that looked like a vaudeville 
overcoat, under which appeared short 
sections of sky-blue trouser legs. 

When the Swiss came in and beheld 
us he was so overcome with rage he was 
forced to allow one of his helpers to 
translate into English a summary of 
what he was saying in Swiss with his 
mouth and arms :— 

‘““The guvner says ’e ’ired wytars, 
not ha lawt hof bloody jylbirds. ’E 
says ye look loike ha fambly wat ’as ’ad 
afire. 'E says ’e ’as got hev’rythin’ 
from ha horgan-grinder’s mawnkey 
(pointing to the Hungarian) to ha bloody 
dook (meaning me). Jolly well blime 
the lawt of ye bloody fools, ’e says.”’ 

Just then the guests began to arrive, 
and the caterer went off, tearing his hair. 

For the first time in my life I served 
over the left shoulder instead of being 
served, and aside from spilling some 
creamed peas on a lady’s bonnet got 
along well enough to get more in tips 
than any one else. 


The music hall is one of the attractions of the sailor's life ashore. 


